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ter- Religion in the World Today Belgium report increased social consciousness in recent 
The “spiritual cli >in 16 : : a years. But “the people generally have no appetite for re- 
me e “spiritual climate” in 16 countries of the world was flection; they are too involved in day-to-day living.” The 


brietly described by experienced journalists in a survey 
rth published by the New York Times on Christmas Day, 
1948. Japan, Italy, and Egypt show “some upsurge of in- 


wartime cooperation between Catholics and Protestants in 
the Netherlands is “languishing.” 


In Sweden the “church has declared war on what it 
calls the gradual disintegration of family life. . . . The 
sail gion seems to be holding its own statistically. ; Swedish clergy is also in the forefront in all branches 
| In England, however, there has been a “sharp falling of charitable work. It aids displaced persons, sends emis- 
one off in church attendance.” A careful estimate indicates saries laden with gifts to the starvation areas of Europe 
that “only 10 to 15 per cent of the population are closely and generally stands by to succor the needy. . . . There 
| of linked to some Christian church; 25 to 30 per cent are is no indication of an increased political conscience among 
on sufficiently interested to attend a place of worship on great the religious bodies of Sweden . . . but the interest in 
‘der occasions; 45 to 50 per cent are indifferent to religion social matters is lively.” Interdenominational cooperation 

though more or less friendlily disposed toward it, and 10 shows “constant increase.” 
xer- to 20 per cent are hostile.” The Archbishop of York be- I wont “ 

. n Italy the Vatican is reported to be “fully aware 

ited lieves that “the influence of the church ‘is considerably he + J 


that communism can be fought most effectively by means 
ess than it was sixty years ago. of enlightened reforms that shall grant a greater measure 


oo In France in “the last few difficult years religious of social justice to the laboring masses.” There are “many 
ont groups . . . have turned their attention to problems of signs” of a religious revival. Church attendance has in- 
daily living and have consequently been moved to greater creased as has the “flow of money” for church charities. 
oms consciousness of political and social conditions in this “The large majority of untoward incidents” of “active 
country.” The Popular Republican Movement is “solidly hostility” toward non-Catholic propaganda and religious 
based in the Catholic faith. . . . Catholics, Protestants services are said to be due to “local rivalries.” 
and Jews all have had occasion to comment on the present The Spanish Bill of Rights guarantees freedom of wor- 
ions discontent in France and the conditions that have given ship to all sects “with certain restrictions,” but forbids 
. It rise to it. This they have done directly from the pulpit proselyting among Spanish Roman Catholics. If the latter 
use and by public declaration.” Church attendance has in- is regarded as “unfair interpretation of freedom of wor- 
cize creased. Interfaith cooperation is “not strong.” ship,” there has been “widespread persecution of Protes- 
ated In Germany the great problem for religious leaders tant minorities.” If the law is interpreted “in its strictest 
-du- is “survival”, In the Russian zone “they have felt daily sense” there have been “about ten or twelve” cases of 
po- the pressure of the state against their attempts to vandalism against Protestant churches in the last two 
yen- strengthen their followings. The Soviet Military Admin- years. These seemed to be due to “the result of outbreaks 
“to istration describes such pressure as ‘practical measures of of fanaticism that in some cases had been inspired by 
democratization in the field of religion.’ . . . violently anti-Protestant pastoral letters. . . . There are 
sion “Religious leaders engage in skirmishes with Russian about 160 Protestant churches in Spain, most of them 
rant officials without benefit of public utterances.” For instance, concentrated in Galicia and Jaen Provinces. Madrid itself 


pastors were ordered to submit their sermons for censor- has nine, exclusive of the Official Church of England 


ship before delivery. But the Russian authorities have 
been “forced to exercise post-delivery censorship of ser- 
mons.” The Roman Catholic Church claims slight increase 
in church membership. “Church leaders are particularly 
bitter because their institutions were practically bank- 
rupted by currency reform, Reform in the Soviet zone 
favored Communist-controlled institutions, leaving church 
relief and welfare agencies practically penniless.” 

In the Netherlands Calvinist leaders say that “youths 
are displaying an encouraging interest in active church 
work. In Belgium the church is concentrating on family 
life, bolstering the family ideal, with varying success.” 
Both Catholics and Protestants in the Netherlands and 


Chapel. There are, conservatively, 15,000 Protestants in 
Spain embracing a variety of sects.” 

In Yugoslavia the separation of church and state un- 
derlies “every problem faced by church leaders.” Before 
the present regime the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
churches received one per cent of all personal taxes col- 
lected by the state. Now they must depend on contribu- 
tions from their parishioners. The clergy are limited today 
to “performing religious services within their churches and 
acting as spiritual advisers.” Church attendance is said to 
be good in all denominations. 

In Egypt a “Coptic authority alleges that in application 
of the companies law, which requires foreign firms to 
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employ minimum percentages of Egyptians, only Moslems 
are automatically regarded as Egyptians. . . . The same 
Coptic authority estimated that about 1,000 Christians 
of all kinds were converted to Islam annually. The con- 
versions are less a matter of religious persuasion, he said, 
than of convenience.” A 1948 law forbids any school to 
give instruction to children in any religion but their own, 
even with their parents’ consent. There is said to be a 
“mosque shortage.” 

In South Africa the majority of Negroes are said to 
be Christian, belonging to denominations of their own 
creation. “In Transvaal Province alone there are several 
hundred distinct Negro churches, all repudiating segrega- 
tion.” The major white denominations except the Dutch 
Reformed Church support them “in principle, at least” 
on the issue of segregation. 

The report from Japan notes that all the religious bodies 
in Japan found their physical plant wrecked at the end of 
the war. A study made by the religious division of Allied 
Headquarters found that all religions in Japan had “ ‘gone 
a long way in their acceptance of, or accommodation to 
the conception of a Japanese emperor-centered universe.’ 

. General THleadquarters finds that ‘there is a strong 
indication that the Japanese people are intrigued by the 
possibilities inherent in religion and religious institutions 
as potential contributors to a moral society,’ but reports 
that ‘religious organizations have revealed an appalling 
lack of capacity to take advantage of new opportunities for 
propaganda and community leadership,’ in part because of 
preoecuption with economic problems.” It is estimated 
that more than 100,000 persons have been enrolled as 
members of Christian churches since the end of the war. 
“Shinto appears to have declined and Buddhism to have 
remained stationary.” 


Dr. Corwin on the McCollum Case 


The Catholic magazine Thought, a Fordham University 
(New York) quarterly, published in its December 1948 
issue an article by the eminent jurist Edward S. Corwin 
of Princeton, on the now celebrated McCollum (released 
time) case. It is based on an address given by Dr. Cor- 
win at Christ Methodist Church, New York, in October. 
The point of view represented is seen in the title, “The 
Supreme Court as National School Board.” Dr. Corwin 
believes the Supreme Court in the McCollum case quite 
misinterpreted the First Amendment. He thinks that many 
state constitutional provisions are “likely to undergo Su- 
preme Court scrutiny under the McCollum decision.” He 
finds “positively disturbing” from the standpoint of pub- 
lic school authorities “Justice Jackson’s suggestion that 
the holding may contain a threat to courses on religion 
and religious history, or even to courses in art, philosophy, 
and literature, which can hardly be taught without refer- 
ence to religion, the seed-bed of them all.” 

The crucial question for Dr. Corwin is “whether the 
Constitution does require that all public-supported educa- 
tion be kept strictly secular.” Of the phrase “respecting 
an establishment of religion” he says: “The Court’s theory, 
developed in the first instance by Justice Black and 
lengthily supported by Justice Rutledge in his dissenting 
opinion in the Everson [bus transportation} case, is that 
the clause, supplemented by the Fourteenth Amendment 

. forbids both the national government and the states 
to ‘pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another.’ lor this reading of the 
clause the Court relies primarily on historical data. Do, 
then, historical data, on the whole, sustain it? Ignoring 
the ambiguous first clause of the statement, mv own con- 


clusion is that historical data support its last clause, but 
rule out its middle clause. In short, what the ‘establish- 
ment of religion’ provision of Amendment I does, and all 
that it does, is to rule out any preference or discrimination 
which is based on religious grounds.” Indeed, he sug- 
gests that “the word ‘respecting’ was adopted as much to 
protect the establishments which then existed in five states 
~~ Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, and South Carolina — as to prevent Congress from 
setting up a national establishment.” 

Dr. Corwin thinks that Justice Rutledge “sold his 
brethren a bill of goods,” which he got from James Madi- 
son’s famous “Memorial and Remonstrance.” That docu- 
ment antedated the First Amendment by four years, and 
was aimed at a proposal in the Virginia Assembly to levy 
a tax for the benefit of “teachers of the Christian reli- 
gion.” The “Memorial” gives no hint of Madison’s in- 
terpretation of the First Amendment, his own original 
draft of which Dr. Corwin quotes, as follows: 

“The civil rights of none shall be abridged on account 
of religious belief or worship, nor shall any national reli- 
gion be established, nor shall the full and equal rights of 
conscience be in any manner, or on any pretext, in- 
fringed,” 

After citing documentary evidence previously noted in 
INFORMATION SeRvIcE that Jefferson’s position was any- 
thing but consistent with the McCollum decision, Dr. 
Corwin defines the attitude of both Madison and Jefferson 
“not as demanding that public-supported education should 
be exclusively secular and admitting no religious ele- 
ments; but that no public authority should give a prefer- 
ence to any religion, or any denomination.” He thinks the 
finding that young Terry McCollum’s religious liberty was 
infringed quite unfounded: “So far as anything to the 
contrary is shown, if Terry and his parent had made the 
request, the school authorities would willingly have as- 
signed space where the two of them might have fore- 
gathered during the hour of ‘released time’ to confer 
together with regard to their common faith—or lack of it.” 

Referring to the famous Oregon school case, in which 
the right of parents to send their children to parochial 
schools was upheld, Dr. Corwin says: “Two points arise: 
Can it be said that the Oregon compulsory school law, 
or that any state compulsory school law, does not aid in 
‘recruiting’ pupils for parochial schools? And is not the 
compulsion thus lent to such schools much more obvious 
than the compulsion put upon pupils to avail themselves 
of the ‘released time’ program as it was applied in Cham- 
paign? Secondly, is the right of parents to guide the edu- 
cation of their children confined to those parents who can 
afford to send their children to parochial or private 
schools? Have the parents of children who must for finan- 
cial or other reasons attend the public schools no right to 
guide the education of their children, and hence no right 
to demand that the education available through the public 
schools shall not be purely secular? It would seem that the 
decision in the McCollum case amounts to a law prohibit- 
ing the ‘free exercise’ of religion—a type of law which is 
in definite words banned by Amendment T!” 

The argument is summarized in these words: 

“To summarize the argument against the decision in 
the McCollum case: In the first place the justification for 
the Court’s intervention was most insubstantial. In the 
second place the decision is based, as Justice Reed rightly 
contends, on ‘a figure of speech,’ the concept of ‘a wall 
of separation between church and state.’ Thirdly, leaving 
this figure of speech to one side, the decision is seen to 
stem from an unhistorical conception of what is meant by 
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‘an establishment of religion’ in the First Amendment. 
The historical record shows clearly that the core idea of 
‘an establishment of religion’ comprises the idea of prefer- 
ence; and that any act of public authority favorable to 
religion in general cannot, without a falsification of his- 
tory, be brought under the ban of that phrase. Undoubt- 
edly the Court has the right to make history, as it has 
often done in the past; but it has no right to remake it. 
In the fourth place, the prohibition on the establishment 
of religion by Congress is not convertible into a similar 
prohibition on the states, under the authorization of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, unless the term ‘establishment of 
religion’ be given an application which carries with it in- 
vasion of somebody’s freedom of religion, that is, of 
‘liberty.’ Finally, the decision is accompanied by opinions 
and by a mandate which together have created great un- 
certainty in the minds of governing bodies of all public 
educational institutions. And of course, as is always the 
case, the Court’s intervention is purely negative. It is in- 
capable of solving the complex problem with which forty- 
six States and 2,200 communities have been struggling by 
means of the ‘released time’ expedient. With the utmost 
insouciance the Court overiurns or casts under the shadow 
of unconstitutionality the ‘conscientious attempt’ of hun- 
dreds of people to deal with what they considered to be 
a pressing problem in a way that they considered to be 
fair and just to all.” 


The Local Church and The Alcohol Problem 


A survey of alcohol education in local Protestant 
churches and the opinions of the clergy on the whole 
problem, made by Benson Y. Landis of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, is reported in the March, 1948, Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol (New Haven, Conn.) 


A questionnaire was mailed to about 5,000 ministers 
in seven denominations. Five hundred and seventy-seven 
usable replies were received. These came mainly from 
communities of 2,500 or more. However, 34 per cent of 
Methodist replies were from rural communities; a higher 
proportion than from any other denomination. 

Nearly half of those replying had discussed alcohol 
problems from the pulpit from three to six times a year. 
Nearly all the Methodists and Presbyterians had done so 
at least once, but 20 out of 48 Episcopalians reported “no 
mention.” Nearly half of those replying (48.7 per cent) 
favored abolition of the liquor traffic; about 25 per cent 
voluntary abstinence, and 17.2 per cent moderation and 
self control. More than half of the Methodists, Baptists, 
Disciples, and Presbyterians favored abolition of the 
liquor traffic. But only one Episcopalian out of 48, and 
fewer than half of the Congregational Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed did so. 

Discussion of the subject by both young people and 
adults was recommended by 30.8 per cent and discussion 
by young people only by 19.9 per cent. A “high propor- 
tion” did not reply to this question. There was but little 
difference among the denominations on this point. 

Just over half of those replying said that they had not 
encouraged discussion of the question by community or- 
ganizations during the last year; 41.2 per cent had done 
so. More than half of the Evangelical and Reformed said 
“Yes,” but only about a third of the Methodists and a 
quarter of the Episcopalians. 

More than half the replies said that the quarterly tem- 
perance lessons were used to call attention to the alcohol 
problem in the Sunday school; nearly 13 per cent reported 
“no attention.” Three quarters ef these were Congrega- 
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tionalists and Episcopalians. Nearly 50 per cent mentioned 
the use of “books and periodicals.” Fewer than a quarter 
thought the church school materials used were adequate ; 
45.8 per cent thought them inadequate, and 12.2 per cent 
were “doubtful.” Almost a third of the Methodists thought 
the materials were adequate, but more than half the Pres- 
byterians and Disciples thought them inadequate. Only 
10 per cent of the Episcopalians considered them adequate. 
Only a few replies listed specific objections to these mate- 
rials; the most common criticism was “not objective, not 
factual.” 

Only 16 per cent of the replies reported definite amounts 
spent on local church programs dealing with alcoholic 
beverages. More than half of them reported amounts of 
$1 to $20 a year. About three quarters of the churches 
reported contributions to the temperance movement but 
most of them could not estimate the amount. 

Almost 53 per cent had not had any speakers on alcohol 
questions in their church or Sunday school during the 
year; a fifth had had a speaker once; and 12.6 per cent 
two or three times a year. 

Only a quarter of those replying thought the methods 
used in their own churches in regard to alcohol problems 
were “fair” and “good”. Some reported the effective work 
of Alcoholics Anonymous ; others “apathy among leaders.” 
Among the programs favored were the uniform quarterly 
temperance lessons, specialized study units, treatment of 
alcohol problems in connection with other issues, the use 
of church dramas, and assistance to other community 
agencies in establishing special clinics to treat alcoholics. 
Slightly over half the entire group recommended the quar- 
terly temperance lessons but 73 per cent of the Episco- 
palians disapproved of them. Half the Episcopalians and 
the Evangelical and Reformed preferred to consider alco- 
hol problems as they arose with other issues, but only a 
third of the entire group agreed to this. 

Only 37.8 per cent thought that national denominational 
and interdenominational agencies should work for the re- 
turn of national prohibition, although nearly half of them 
advocated the return of national prohibition in their ser- 
mons; 80 per cent urged “intensive educational work.” 
There was a decided difference in the different denomina- 
tions at this point. The majority of Methodists, Baptists, 
and Disciples recommended working for the return of 
national prohibition, and the Presbyterians were almost 
evenly divided on the subject. But more than half the Con- 
gregationalists and Evangelical and Reformed opposed 
working for national prohibition and only three out of 48 
Episcopalians approved it. 

Roughly a third of the respondents had not worked 
with any community agencies on alchool problems within 
a year, The others reported cooperation with 13 different 
agencies, of which Alcoholics Anonymous, the public 
schools, social agencies, and the police department were 
the most important. 

About a fifth of the clergymen thought they should have 
personal contact with tavern keepers and retailers in order 
to cooperate with them in the enforcement of liquor laws; 
37.4 per cent were doubtful, and 37.8 per cent said, “No.” 
Exactly half of the Episcopalians and a third of the 
Evangelical and Reformed said, “Yes,” but only 16 per 
cent of the Methodists. The otker denominations were 
close to the general opinion. 


New Catholic Translation of Genesis 


A new Catholic translation of the Book of Genesis by 
the Catholic Biblical Association has recently been issued. 
This is “an important step in American Catholic scholar- 
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ship,” writes Rev. Louis Hartman, general secretary of 
the Catholic Biblical Association, in a National Catholic 
Welfare Conference news release (reprinted in the Boston 
Pilot for December 18, 1948). It is “the first time that 
an Inglish translation of Genesis made directly from the 
original Ilebrew text has ever been published by Catholics. 

“Almost every verse of this new Genesis differs more 
or less from the Genesis of the Douay. A few samples 
may be of interest. The ‘paradise of pleasure’ of the Douay 
becomes ‘the garden of Eden’ in the new version. This is 
in keeping with the principle that proper names in Hebrew 
should not be translated. 

“So also we now have, ‘Cain dwelt in the land of Nod,’ 
instead of, ‘Cain dwelt as a fugitive on earth’... 

“It is especially in the difficult poetic portions of the 
Old Testament that the Douay is hopelessly obscure.” 

Father Hartman explains that the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine asked the Catholic Biblical Association 
to prepare a revision of the Douay Old Testament after 
the publication of the revised New Testament in 1941. 
Later, however, “on advice received from Rome,” the de- 
cision was made to “work on a new English translation 
of the Bible made directly from the original language of 
the inspired authors. 

“The Douay Version of the Bible is only a translation 

of the Latin Vulgate Bible. . . . In some of its Books, 
notably the Psalms, the Latin Vulgate itself is merely a 
translation of the old Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Hence in these Books the Douay Version is 
several steps removed from the original. The result is 
that in many cases its sense is rather different from that 
intended by the first inspired writer, and often its lan- 
guage is very obscure or quite unintelligible. . . . 
_ “The norm of the Catholic Biblical Association of Amer- 
ica in making its new translation was thus expressed by 
Bishop O'Hara: ‘The supreme goal to be sought in ren- 
dering the word of God into the vernacular is rigorous 
fidelity to the meaning of the original expressed in simple 
and intelligible language.’ . . . 

“The principal text that is used by the American Scrip- 
ture scholars is the current Hebrew Bible known as the 
Massoretic Text. But this text itself is not a perfect re- 
production of the original manuscripts as they were writ- 
ten by the inspired authors. . . . To a large extent these 
errors can be corrected by the use of the ancient transla- 
tions, principally in Greek, Syriac and Latin, which were 
made between the third century B.C. and the fifth century 
A.D. Hence, the title page of the new work reads: ‘The 
Holy Bible Translated from the Original Languages with 
Critical Use of All the Ancient Sources.’ ” 


“The Catholic Biblical Association’s new translation of 
Genesis is ‘a source of deep satisfaction and consolation’ 
to His Holiness Pope Pius XII, according to a letter from 
Msgr. Giovanni B. Montini, Substitute Vatican Secretary 
of State, received by the association. 

“The letter notes that the Pontiff regards the translation 
as evidence of ‘the zeal of the Church in America to dif- 
fuse ever more widely a knowledge and understanding 
of the written word of God’ by making the Bible available 
not only on a ‘strictly scientific basis but also in a form 
adapted to the capacity of the ordinary faithful.’ ” 


Chaplains in English Hospitals 


The new English National Health Service Act provides 
for chaplains in hospitals, the British Weekly (London) 
for December 2, 1948, reports. 


“This new national hospital service has brought to the 
National Free Church Federal Council the responsibility 
for a large part of the provision. There must be a chaplain 
for every Free Church patient in the country. 

“For this wider service the Free Church authorities have 
had for several years valuable experience in caring for 
the sick in the metropolitan hospitals, and arrangements 
are being pushed forward for covering England and 
Wales... . 

“Two years of negotiation with the Ministry of Health 
has resulted in arrangements that completely satisfy the 
Free Church authorities. The discrimination between 
‘chaplain’ and ‘religious instructor’ has been swept away. 

“All hospital management committees have been asked 
to give special attention to the spiritual needs of patients 
and members of staffs, and in particular to arrange staff 
hours that will allow of nurses’ attendance at services of 
their own denomination. 

“Many hundreds of chaplains will be required all over 
the country, most of whom will undertake the duty in 
addition to pastoral obligations. Free Church chaplains will 
be equal in status, rights and duties with the representa- 
tives of other churches. Ministers for this national service 
will be nominated by the Free Church Federal Council, 
27, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1.” 


Austrian Priests and Factory Work 


The Austrian Roman Catholic diocese of Innsbruck- 
Feldkirch has ordered every seminary student to spend 
at least two months of his summer vacations working in 
a factory, the Boston Pilot reports in its issue for Decem- 
ber 18, 1948. In the future, “all priests of the diocese 
will have some first hand experience with the problems 
of manual labor. In the past, several bishops in Austria 
and other countries have recommended to their seminari- 
ans such work in their vacations. It seems, however, that 
Innsbruck has been the first diocese to replace a mere 
recommendation with a definite rule.” The statement is- 
sued by the Chancery says that “Only war veterans are 
exempt from this rule, All others will be obliged to spend 
two months during their summer vacations as laborers in 
some industrial plant. This must be done individually or 
in groups of two, There shall be no larger groups of semi- 
narians in any one plant.” 


The Refugee Problem 


Two recent pamphlets will be of value to persons 
interested in the problem of the refugees. For Refugees 
and Displaced Persons, published by the Department of 
Public Relations, United Nations (Lake Success, N. Y.) 
describes briefly the work of the International Refugee 
Organization for them. It also includes considerable in- 
formation about the refugees, themselves. A third of 
the men of working age are skilled workers, a quarter 
are agricultural workers, and 13 per cent are “professional, 
managerial, intellectual, and artistic workers.” It should 
be noted that this pamphlet refers only to the refugees 
who come under the work of the IRO; it does not in- 
clude Germans who have been forced out of other 
countries. 

“You Wanted to Know’ ; Some Questions and Answers 
About the Resettlement of Displaced Persons, issued by 
Church World Service (214 East 21 Street, New York 
10, N. Y.), gives information about the American gov- 
ernment’s plans for resettling displaced persons and how 
they operate. It will be very useful to any one wishing 
to help such persons resettle in this country. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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